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party. It did not really create private schoolsx : very few
private individuals were able to compete with the State lycees>
partly from financial reasons, partly because of the inevitable
attraction of the State teaching service to all young teachers
of any ability and promise. One class of people only had both
the funds and the staff available, the religious orders; and the
direct result of the law was the extension of clerical schools
until they became a virtually rival organization to that of the
State. It meant virtually the creation of an alternative system
of education, which divided the youth of the middle class into
two sharply marked camps, lay and clerical, in such conflict
with each other that fifty years later Church secondary schools,
having brought the Third Republic within an ace of being
overthrown, were forcibly dissolved, freedom of teaching being
denied to members of religious associations. But if it meant
rival systems it did not mean, as the Church had hoped, the
return of her monopoly. The fact was that since 1789 anti-
clericalism had grown enough for a considerable part of the
people to prefer the State to the clerical school. Nor is it
irrelevant to point out that several of the leaders of anti-
clericalism of the Third Republic were ex-pupils not of the
State but of Church schools: it was Combes, the pupil of the
Jesuits, who put an end to them.
1 Not for boys at least. Girls' education remained in private hands, lay or
monastic, for another half-century.